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SCIENTIFIC SLAVERY 


N the much-talked 
of subject of “effi- 
ciency,”’ which em- 
ployers are grasp- 
ing as a means of 
sweating labor a 
little harder, Sue 
Ainslie Clarke, 

president of the Boston Women’s 
Trade Union league, has the fol- 
lowing article in the current num- 
ber of Life and Labor: 

“Efficiency,” “Scientific Manage- 
ment,’—Boston is buzzing with 
the terms. “Scientific Slavery,” 
one worker calls it, who has ob- 
served its application; the hope of 
the workers, some of its exponents 
deem it—provided they demand 
their share of its benefits. Scien- 
tific management eliminates waste, 
it standardizes machines and ma- 
terials, it raises to the highest de- 
gree the efficiency of plant and 
worker. 

A century ago a brain applied to 
mechanical forces revolutionized 
industry. Women, children, even 
men, were chained to machines— 
unorganized, they were caught un- 
aware. Today, in spite of the 
heroic struggle and magnificent 
achievement of organized labor, 
thousands of men and women suf- 
fer because the “labor saving”’ de- 
vices have not “saved,” but have 
sacrificed labor. 

Today brain applied to human 
force is inaugurating a new era in 
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industry. “Scientific Management” 
is not a theory, it is a fact. In 
many industries its introduction 
into certain plants is now doubling 
or tripling the output while enorm- 
ously reducing cost. It is bound, 
therefore, to win increasing favor 
with employers. 

And what is it to mean to work- 
ers? 

Increased efficiency! Brain, for 
instance trains a worker to do with 
five motions what formerly re- 
quired eighteen. Does he then 
finish his work in one-third the 
time? On the contrary his output 
is nearly trebled. Is not here the 
menace of greater monotony? 

Increased pay! Does the worker 
then receive for his trebled output 
trebled pay? On the contrary, he 
receives an increase amounting to 
less than half his former wage. Is 
it a fair proposition? 

A bonus for a certain degree of 
efficiency—the degree requiring 
closest attention and the worker’s 
full capacity. Are not here dan- 
gers of intensified “speeding-up” 
and overstrain? 

Increased opportunity for the 


best worker! Brain trains 140 men 
to do the work of between 400 and 
600. Do not the other 260 of 460 
go to swell the army of the unem- 
ployed? 

Are not the possible rewards and 
possible dangers to the worker 
under scientific management great 
enough to demand its serious con- 
sideration? Is organized labor to 
“laugh at it” as one labor leader 
has suggested? Or will it, as an- 
other hopes, see in increased effi- 
ciency the ultimate hope of larger 
freedom to the worker and so ac- 
cept the present advantages of 
scientific management and oppose 
with every power its dangers? - 

Are women to be caught una- 
wares as all were a century ago? 
Does not its introduction into mills, 
binderies and factories sound the 
call to us—trade unionists and al- 
lies—to unprecedented vigilance 
and energy in the organization of 
women? How without it are they 
to obtain what this astounding in- 
crease in output should bring to 
them—proportionately higher pay, 
shorter hours, opportunity for 
life? 





WILLIAM B. WILSON SELECTED AS FIRST SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SILLIAM B. WIL- 
SON, union coal 
miner, former 
nestor of the labor 
group in Congress, 
has been elevated 
eS} to the position of 

Secretary of La- 

bor in the cabinet of President 
Wilson. “Billy” Wilson came to 
Congress as one of the results of 
the first contest made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to break 
down the hostility in the United 
States Congress against remedial 
labor legislation. He was elected 
to the Sixtieth Congress from the 
Fifteenth district of Pennsylvania, 
and re-elected to the Sixty-first and 





Sixty-second Congress. In the 
great political change which oc- 
curred in the Congressional elec- 


‘tions for members of the latter 


Congress, Congressman Wilson 
was made chairman of the House 
Labor Committee. During his in- 
cumbency in this position his 
astuteness, logic, and clear exposi- 
tion of labor measures resulted in 
favorable reports being rendered 
to the House on many important 
bills. Unlike former labor com- 
mittees of the House, it became one 
of the active and effective ones, 
and every bill referred to it was 
given consideration. 

“Billy” Wilson not only stands 
now, but has stood pre-eminent 
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during his Congressional career as 
possessed of those attributes cap- 
able of assuming responsibility in 
the big things of life. His worth 
and ability has been thoroughly 
recognized by those who have had 
the opportunity to be associated 
intimately with him, and it is with 
much gratification that the entire 
nation will now have an opportun- 
ity to know, by his works, the man 
who, as a coal miner, made the 
cause of humanity the larger por- 
tion of his life’s work. 

The American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council unani- 
mously indorsed “Billy” Wilson as 
Secretary of Labor. That indorse- 
ment was concurred in from every 
quarter of the great organized 
labor movement as a well-deserved 
tribute for services rendered to the 


end that the day of industrial jus- 
tice might be brought nearer. 

The fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been success- 
ful in its efforts in having Con 
gress create a Department of 
Labor, designed to meet and solve 
the industrial problems, so far as 
governmental action is necessary, 
is cause for gratification. Added 
to this the appointment of “Billy” 
Wilson to preside over that depart- 
ment is indeed a happy situation. 
To have a representative of the 
wage earners at the council table 
of the President of the nation is 
an assurance that labor’s wrongs 
will receive the consideration that 
is due it, and its hopes and desires 
presented and championed by one 
whose experience qualifies him to 
meet this responsibility. 





ty ALSSTe ON THE JOB 


sion on Section 6 
of the post-office 
appropriation bill, 
repealing the 
“gag” executive 
order of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 
later strengthened by another ex- 
ecutive order by President Taft, 
Senator La Follette, in advocating 
the repeal of the “gag” provision, 
emphasized the right of the em- 
ployes in the postal service to join 
organizations of their own choice. 
He closed his speech with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The impression has been given 
that the American Federation of 
- Labor is an organization that ac- 
complishes its ends by means of 
strikes, but the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has no authority to 
declare strikes. It does not as- 
sume any jurisdiction over trade 
affairs. It is simply a congress of 
the different trade unions of the 
United States. Each trade union 
has complete trade automony. 





Each trade deals with its own 
trade disputes without interference 
by any other trade or by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Affili- 
ation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would not in any 
manner tend toward creating 
strikes or strike conditions. On 
the contrary, when any trade or- 
ganization brings its grievances to 
the attention of the American 
Federation of Labor, it only does 
so for counsel and advice. And it 
has been the invariable practice of 
the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to advise the trade 
affected to exhaust all other means 
to adjust their disputes before re- 
sorting to strikes. The American 
lederation of Labor is a great or- 
ganization, having great respon- 
sibilities, and there is nothing 
which tends more toward conser- 
vatism in handling trade disputes 
than responsibility. It follows, 
then, that affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, in- 
stead of tending to produce strikes, 
has a tendency to prevent them. It 
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is a well-known fact to students of 
the labor movement that labor or- 
ganizations have prevented more 
strikes than they have ever author- 
ized. In the best organized indus- 
tries in the United States trade dis- 
putes are generally adjusted by 
mutual conference. This fact does 
not get in the newspapers and does 
not become generally known, while 
the strikes, being the exception, 
rather than the rule, attract atten- 
tion, and from that grows the as- 
sumption that labor organizations 
are institutions created for the 
purpose of promoting strikes. The 
assumption that because a trade 
union is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor it would 
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be compelled to engage in a sym- 
pathetic strike in order to assist 
some other labor organization 
whenever it was deemed advisable 
by the American Federation of 
Labor is a misapprehension of the 
facts. The American Federation 
of Labor has no power to authorize 
or order one trade organization 
to strike in sympathy with and for 
the assistance of another. No trade 
organization can be ordered on 
strike except with the consent of 
its own members, and the laws of 
the trade unions very frequently 
require that the vote of the mem- 
bers of the union necessary to au- 
thorize a strike must be two-thirds 
of the entire membership.” 





INDUSTRIAL DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE failure of the 
national and state 
} governments to 
protect workmen 
from preventable 
| diseases of indus- 
try is strikingly 
brought out in a 
report just issued by the Second 
National Conference on Industrial 
diseases. It is shown that in three 
years the Illinois commission found 
578 cases of lead poisoning in that 
State and that a hasty and incom- 
plete study disclosed 121 cases on 
this one disease of occupation in 
New York City alone. Many of 
these were due to the absence of 
regulations requiring the use of 
simple protective devices and prac- 
tices which, it is pointed out, are in 
general use in Germany and Eng- 
land under legislation providing 
for the payment of insurance bene- 
fits in the case of sickness directly 
due to industry. 

A growing appreciation, how- 
ever, of the need of regulating the 
conditions among which the thirty 
million wage earners of this coun- 
try carry on their work is shown 
from the recent prohibition by 





Congress of the manufacture or 
sale of “phossy jaw” matches and 
from the enactment in eight States 
during the past year of the bill pre- 
pared by the association for labor 
legislation requiring the compul- 
sory reporting of certain of the 
more evident industrial diseases. 
The report, which is profusely il- 
lustrated, is divided into four 
parts. Diseases of occupation are 
treated in papers read before the 
American Medical Association, this 
year for the first time giving place 
on its annual program to the indus- 
trial disease problem. Dr. W. Gil- 
man Thompson presents a plan for 
the classification of occupational 
diseases; compressed air illness or 
“caisson disease,” is discussed by 
Dr. Frederick L. Keays from a 
study of 3,692 cases under his ob- 
servation during the construction 
of the Pennsylvania East river tun- 
nels, and Dr. L. M. Ryan, physician 
to the Foundation company, deals 
with the same disease and the pre- 
ventive methods to be adopted m 
caisson work. Occupational skin 
diseases of the eye, and industrial 
poisons are covered by such well- 
known authorities as Dr. John A. 
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Fordyce, Dr. Chas. A. Dana, Dr. 
Ellice M. Alger and David L. Ed- 
sall, whose testimony refutes the 
contention that national ingenuity 
and inventiveness have lessened in- 
dustrial diseases here and have 
made less needful the rigid legal 
control exercised in other coun- 
tries. 

Reports of lead poisoning in New 
York City and of the examination 
of 1,413 workers in cellar bakeries 
and tailor shops are included in a 
section dealing with investigations. 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston 
pleads for more work by hospitals 
and clinics in the prevention of in- 
dustrial diseases and Professor C. 
E. A. Winslow contributes a much 
discussed paper on temperature 
and humidity in factories. Profes- 
sor Baskerville proposes the use of 
certain preventive agencies for 
workmen exposed to dusts, fumes 
and gases. 

If industrial disease is to be 
adequately handled in this coun- 
try, information must be had as to 
the extent of these diseases and as 
to the particular occupations in 
which they occur, points out Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, chief statistician 
of the U. 8S. census bureau. A 
proper nomenclature of occupa- 
tions is the first requisite, and this, 
Dr. Wilbur announces, is being 
prepared by the American Medical 
Association. 
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The medical inspection of fac- 
tories in Illinois is shown to have 
resulted in the reporting of 247 
cases of industrial disease from 
thirty-one manufacturing estab- 
lishments during the first eight 
months of the law’s operation. One 
plant is cited which had seventy- 
three cases of lead poisoning last 
August due to dry sand papering of 
lead paint. With the use of a 
simple respirator for the protection 
of these workers as recommended 
by the department, the hazard of 
this occupation has been so far re- 
duced that there has not been a 
single case of lead poisoning in that 
particular establishment in the last 
four months. Dr. Leonard W. 
Hatch, statistician of the New 
York Department of Labor, who 
has had charge of the registration 
of industrial diseases in New York 
State, emphasizes the need for edu- 
eating physicians as to the intent 
and scope of registration laws and 
testifies to the gratifying results 
obtained from the first few months’ 
operation of the act. 

The report, which is issued by 
the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, closes with a 
bibliography compiled in co-opera- 
tion with the library of Congress 
and the U. S. bureau of labor, con- 
taining in addition to more impor- 
tant foreign works over 600 Amer- 
ican titles—American Association 
for Labor Legislation. 








HELPING 


\N our efforts as 
union men to bet- 
ter conditions of 
the working people 
we should bear in 
mind that we also 
have other duties 
to perform. Among 
these none is more important than 
cultivating a spirit of kindliness 
and helpfulness for those who are 
less fortunate than ourselves. This 
life, like the traditional road to 








OTHERS 


Ireland’s capital, is rough under 
any circumstances, and there is a 
chance for all of us to do wondrous 
good by helping to share the 
burdens of others. It sounds like 
a paradox, but in ethics the more 
you give away the more you have. 

Charity has always been consid- 
ered the greatest of the virtues. 
The word has a comprehensive 
meaning covering everything from 
the salvation of the race from sin 
to the merest act of kindness by an 
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individual. It is in its narrower 
and practical sense that we would 
refer to. All men are proud to be- 
stow charity, but most people who 
have a spirit of independence scorn 
to receive it. This perhaps explains 
why it is more “blessed to give than 
to receive.” The very poor are al- 
ways willing to receive from the 
very rich, but people in similar cir- 
cumstances can’t accept favors 
from one another without being 
under obligation and consequently 
such transactions can hardly be 
called charitable. Like everything 
else that is successful in a social 
way, charity must be systematized 
and organized. Private and indi- 
vidual charity is commendable and 
is widely practiced but people who 
have the disposition to bestow it 
rarely know how or where they 
should act and are usually imposed 
on by fakirs and “dead beats.” 
When a man is approached on the 
street for a coin it is a very embar- 
rassing matter for him to refuse 
and yet in many instances it is 
plain that there is more real 
charity in refusing than in acced- 
ing to the request. But such in- 
stances do not excuse a man from 
practicing charity and every man 
who has more than enough for the 
necessaries of life should feel com- 
pelled to give something to the 
numerous funds to help those who 
are in need of these essentials. 


Certain political doctrinaires of 
the present day take the ground 
that insomuch as the tariff makes 
some people richer and some poor- 
er, those who profit by the tariff 
should furnish the charity to the 
poor. Others that when the singie 
tax is adopted there will be no more 
poverty and in the meantime, those 
opposed to this system of taxation 
should be held responsible for 
present distress. Others would 
reach the millennium through still 
other systems, and so on. All very 
well. Whenever new economics 
bring about such saving conditions 
and charity is no longer needed, 
then such objections would apply. 
In the meantime such arguments 
look like excuses to keep from ful- 
filling a duty. But there must be 
in every community a very large 
number of charitably inclined peo- 
ple. There is one hospital in this 
city which gave away during the 
four cold months of last winter an 
average of three hundred warm 
meals a day. The good people who 
furnish the money and provisions 
for this great charity and the 
patient sisters who do the collect- 
ing and the work never appear in 
newspapers and have no desire to 
be known in the world; yet where 
is the man who, not participating 
in such work, can hear about it 
without being ashamed of his own 
selfishness? 


WHEN TEMPTED TO PLAY THE COWARD 


E all have days of 
discouragement 
and moments when 
we would be glad 
to run away from 
our troubles and 
responsibilities. In 
these times of de- 

discouragement, 





and 


pression 
when we feel that we amount to 
but little and doubt whether, after 
all, life is worth while, there is al- 


ways danger of playing the 


coward; of doing something that 
we shall be ashamed of later. It is 
better never to take an important 
step or make a radical change 
when discouraged. 

When everything seems dark 
ahead and you cannot see another 
step, then say to yourself: “I 
guess it’s up to me now to play the 
part of a man,” grit your teeth and 
push on, knowing that the gloomy 
condition will pass; that no matter 
how black or threatening the 
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clouds, there is a sun behind them 
which will ultimately burst 
through. You will be surprised to 
find what power and courage are 
developed by this holding on as 
best you can. 

After becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the mighty reserve which 
_is in you, you will learn that you 
can depend upon it; that it will 
come to your rescue in your hour 
of need. 

I have known young men to play 
the coward to such an extent as to 
cancel engagements to speak on im- 
portant occasions, just because 
they were filled with terror at the 
very thought of appearing before 
an audience. Their timidity, their 
fear of not acquitting themselves 
properly, made such cowards of 
them that they invented all sorts of 
excuses for shirking the responsi- 
bility. 

Many people are frightened out 
of taking responsibilities which 
they know perfectly well they 
would be capable of fulfilling, and 
which would be of untold benefit to 
them if carried out. They haven’t 
the courage to measure up to their 
opportunities. 

Now, when tempted to play the 
coward, get by yourself and give 
yourself a good talking to. Think 
how cowardly it would be to run 
away from your responsibility or 
opportunity. Just say to yourself 
that you are made of better stuff; 
that you are going to do the thing 
that you agreed to do, no matter 
how hard or disagreeable it may 
be.—Success Magazine. 


PRESIDENT’S VIEWS ON 
LABOR 


It is now President Wilson. In 
his inaugural address he made 
pointed reference to labor, indicat- 
ing that if action carries his views 
into realization the trend toward 
industrial justice will be accen- 
tuated and a reshaping of govern- 
mental policy relative to labor will 





ensue. In keen contrast to official 
declarations of former times comes 
the assurance that efforts will be 
put forth to institute an era of in- 
dustrial equity. The following ex- 
cerpt from the inaugural address, 
recounting the deficiencies of our 
government, is suggestive: 

“Nor have we studied and per- 
fected the means by which govern- 
ment may be put at the service of 
humanity, in safeguarding the 
health of the nation, the health of 
its men and its women and chil- 
dren, as well as their rights in the 
struggle for existence. This is no 
sentimental duty. The firm basis 
of government is justice, not pity. 
These are matters of justice. There 
can be no equality of opportunity 
the first essential of justice in 
the body pelitic—if men and wom- 
en and children be not shielded in 
their lives, their very vitality, from 
the consequences of great indus- 
trial and social processes which 
they cannot alter, control, or sin- 
gly cope with. Society must see 
to it that it does not itself crush or 
weaken cr damage its own constit- 
uent parts. The first duty of law 
is to keep sound the society it 
serves. Sanitary laws, pure food 
laws, and laws determining condi- 
tions of labor which individuals 
are powerless to determine for 
themselves are intimate parts of 
the very business of justice and 
legal efficiency.” 








“Organization, co-ordination, co- 
operation, are the right of every 
body of men whose aims are 
worthy and equitable; and must 
needs be the resource of those who, 
individually, are unable to per- 
suade their fellowmen to recognize 
the justice of their claims and prin- 
ciples. If employed within lawful 
and peaceful limits, it may rightly 
hope to be a means of educating so- 
ciety in a spirit of fairness and 
practical brotherhood.” — Bishop 
Potter. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


a balance on hand in our International treasury of almost ninety 
thousand dollars. We have gained continually each quarter for 
the past five years. Although we have considerable trouble on, 
hand at the present time, we expect that the next semi-annual report, 
or audit of the Trustees, will find us much better off financially even 
than we are now. With your assistance we can still keep on climbing 
upward to that position which will not only command the respect and 
confidence of our membership, but the admiration of all trade unions. 

Some of our members say that the money ought to be spent for 
organizing. We have at present a staff of organizers working, but we 
‘annot spend all of our money for organizing purposes, or for donations 
to local unions. The constitution distinctly states that a certain amount 
of the per capita tax must be set aside for a strike fund, and no matter 
how you deny this fact, an International Union that is continually 
broke, or out of funds, amounts to very little. The membership has no 
confidence in same, and the employers have no fear or respect for the 
International organization. But, when an International organization 
has in its International treasury one hundred thousand dollars, it is 
safe to say that the employers, who know everything connected with 
the unions they have to deal with, hesitate somewhat before entering 
into a conflict with the local union, because they know that that union, 
in its fight for justice, will be financed by the International. 

Whatever else you might say about your International executive 
officers, they have endeavored, as scrupulously as possible, to build up 
your treasury. They have been just as saving and economical with 
your money as if it were their own personal property. No longer do 
we struggle for enough money to pay our bills. This used to be the 
condition existing some years ago. We have had enough of that. We 
never want to get back to it again. We remember distinctly at one 
time there were several local unions on strike where the International 
office could pay no strike benefits to the men who were entitled to bene- 
fits. This was a pitiable condition and unjust to the strikers. This 
condition we are determined shall never happen again. If only we can 
live to our next convention and succeed in raising our per capita and 
establishing a mortuary benefit, we will have reached the pinnacle of 
our ambition. 


7 report of the General Secretary-Treasurer, just issued, shows 





E still have numerous calls or personal letters coming to the 
general office each month from individual members asking 
us why they do not receive the Journal. We tell them that 
if their Secretary-Treasurer will send in their names and 

addresses, that the Journal will be mailed to their home each month, 
and, of course, when they move from one house to another, or when they 
change their address, or when they cease membership in a local union, 
notification of said change should be sent to the general office. We 
also tell them that it is not our fault that they are not receiving the 
Journal, but that it is because they are negligent in their duties in not 
seeing to it that the Secretary-Treasurer sends in their name and ad- 
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dress in accordance with the constitution. If the membership will not 
take enough interest in their union to compel the Secretary-Treasurer 
to do his duty, then their union will not be successful. The more in- 
terest you take the more successful your union will be. If your Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is too lazy, or can bluff the membership by saying that 
he is too busy, it is your duty to remove him from office at once. Some 
day we will have the registry system established at headquarters, and 
then the Secretary of each local union will have to make the changes 
in the addresses of the membership, or the union will be deprived of its 
benefits. Our unions are not so very hard to handle, because our mem- 
bers are all English-speaking individuals, whereas in other organiza- 
tions every language in the universe is spoken by their membership, yet 
they have in their general headquarters each month an accurate list of 
their membership. The only reason our Secretary-Treasurers have for 
not sending in the names and addresses of their membership is because 
they do not want to try to comply with the law, and the membership is 
not wideawake enough to make the Secretary-Treasurers do what they 
ought to do. Very true, a great many secretaries receive no salary for 
their services, but some of the greatest work in life has been performed 
by men who obtained no pay other than the fact that they were trying 
to help their individual fellowmen and do something towards bringing 
to a successful ending the struggle in which they were engaged. If-our 
members would only realize the good the Journal does in the home they 
would see that the Journal reached their home. It costs nothing. Then, 
why don’t you get it? When a labor paper goes into the home of a 
member, every individual member of the family reads it sometimes. 
They read something pertaining to the purchase of goods bearing the 
union label. The wife, the sister or brother, reads about the struggle 
in which we are engaged and it has a certain effect on the minds of the 
non-unionists. For this reason we should at least receive one union 
paper in our home each month, or each day, if possible. 





issued a charter to the Machinery Handlers and Movers of Chi- 

cago, the organization of which Michael Artrey is business 

agent, with the distinct understanding that no teamsters will 
be members of this local union. 

This local union was formerly chartered under our International 
Union, and at the time of the establishment of the Chicago teamsters’ 
organization went over with the independent organization. They ap- 
plied for admission into the Building Trades in Chicago and were ad- 
mitted. Afterwards the Building Trades Council of Chicago told 
them that in view of the fact that they were not affiliated with any 
International Union connected with the American Federation of Labor, 
they would have to either get out of the Building Trades or affiliate 
with an International Union, and rather than apply for a charter from 
our International Union, where they rightfully belong, they applied 
for a charter from the Structural Iron Workers, because of the fact 
that they have many men who set up machinery, and this class of men 
have been claimed by the Structural Iron Workers. However, they 
now have a charter and are affiliated with the A. F. of L. President 
Frank Ryan of the Structural Iron Workers, who was recently re- 
elected, states emphatically that the charter has been granted them with 


‘Tis Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ International Union has 
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the understanding that no teamsters are to hold membership in their 
organization. This will mean, of course, that the union as formerly 
constituted, with teamsters and handlers, will have to split up. 

We are awaiting results, because we intend, if there are teamsters 
in this iron workers’ union, to enter an emphatic protest with the 
American Federation of Labor against the iron workers having team- 
sters in their organization. 





The inauguration is over; the festivities have ended and the 

great business of life now presents itself to the newly elected 

President. Judging from the inaugural address of President 
Wilson, with reference to trade unions and the working people, we have 
every reason to expect a square deal for the masses of the toilers of our 
country. 

It was indeed a distinct honor to the working people of the nation 
to have President Wilson immediately upon his inauguration appoint 
as a member of his cabinet one of the best trade unionists in this coun- 
try, Mr. William B. Wilson, formerly International Secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America, a man who understands the needs 
of the people; a man who has struggled himself as a miner, working 
for the very lowest of wages in the mines of Pennsylvania for a num- 
ber of years; a man who in fighting fer the rights of those he repre- 
sented in the great anthracite strike, side by side with John Mitchell, 
did credit to the entire organized workers of the country. We feel 
safe that with Mr. Wilson occupying a seat at the President’s table as 
a member of the cabinet, representing the working classes, that great 
results will obtain in the future, and a more accurate understanding of 
the claims of the working people will be the result of his appointment. 

Very true, there is some feeling of fear existing in the business 
world since the newly elected President was inducted into office. The 
great captains of industry, those who have been piling up their millions 
unlawfully for a number of years, are living under a certain strain 
within the last few days anxiously awaiting results. They fear that 
this man who has done so much in New Jersey, while acting as 
Governor, might apply the rod of justice to those people who have done 
very nearly as they pleased for the past fifteen or twenty years, sac- 
rificing the working people by robbing them of their wages through 
extortionate prices. They have every reason to be alarmed. Judging 
from the expressions of the newly elected President before and after 
his election, and especially in his new book called “The New Freedom,” 
does he make it plain that conditions must change and that no longer 
can the American people deny the fact that the toilers must have jus- 
tice. On account of this new man there is a tendency, as stated above, 
towards unrest. Many speculators are standing away from invest- 
ments. Undoubtedly this condition will prevail until after Congress, 
at its special session, has acted upon tariff legislation. Very likely all 
during this year, and especially next winter, business will be liable to 
exhibit an unsettled feeling, but our country, teeming with wealth and 
industry, as it is, cannot stand still. We must go on no matter who is 
President. The wheels of progress will still keep rolling around, but 
on account of this new administration, of which the country knows very 


M ‘ WOODROW WILSON is now President of the United States. 
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little before going into office, it would be well for our membership 
throughout the country to be careful and enter into no conflict -with 
employers du.ting the coming year unless it is forced upon us. 





between the representatives of the International Brewery Work- 

men and the representatives of our organization, over which 

presided Mr. Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor. James O’Connell and Wiiliam Huber, two members of the 
Executive Council, were also present. This conference was called prin- 
cipally for the purpose of endeavoring to bring about a settlement be- 
tween the two International Unions relative to the jurisdiction dis- 
pute existing in those respective trades. A resolution presented by the 
delegates of our International Union at the Atlanta convention brought 
about the calling of this conference. 

The conference resulted only in a general discussion of the claims 
of both International organizations. No settlement could be reached. 
President Gompers instructed both organizations to write out a state- 
ment of their jurisdiction claims and forward same to Washington as 
soon as possible. The Executive Council at its meeting in April will 
very likely render a final decision on this controversy, that has existed 
for a number of years, to the detriment of both International Unions. 

The following is a copy of the statement and claims written by Gen- 
eral President Tobin to Mr. Gompers, as per his request: 


“Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 1913. 
“To the Members of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor: 

“Gentlemen—When the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
were granted their charter by the American Federation of Labor their 
organization was given jurisdiction over all teamsters in the United 
States and Canada. Since that time the jurisdiction has been enlarged, 
and in 1910 the organization was granted jurisdiction over all chauf- 
feurs, stablemen and helpers, which means those who help to load and 
unload automobiles and wagons. 

“Any organization having in its membership drivers at the time 
of the issuance of this charter to the Teamsters were supposed to turn 
over those drivers to the International Teamsters’ organization. There 
has been no friction with any international organization chartered un- 
der the American Federation of Labor relative to jurisdiction over 
drivers, with the exception of the United Brewery Workmen of Amer- 
ica, and after the controversy had been discussed at several conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, the question of jurisdiction was 
finally decided at the Minneapolis convention in 1906. 

“Under this decision of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion the Brewery Workers’ organization was not ordered to transfer 
all drivers then holding membership in their organization to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, but were ordered not to admit to 
membership in the future any drivers, and that in any instance where 
the drivers holding membership in the Brewery Workers were desirous 
of transferring their membership to the International Teamsters’ or- 
ganization, that they should be allowed to do so without discrimination 
or prejudice on the part of the United Brewery Workmen of America. 


O'* February 27, at general headquarters, a conference was held 
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Under this decision the Brewery Workers would have lost but very lit- 
tle of their membership and our regular union drivers, when seeking 
employment in a brewery and obtaining same, would not be forced to 
give up their membership in the Teamsters’ Union and be made to pay 
enormous initiation fees into the United Brewery Workmen. 

“The United Brewery Workmen refused to comply with the deci- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor, and in May, 1907, their char- 
ter was suspended by the Executive Council because they refused to 
obey the mandates of the Federation. In the Norfolk convention of 
the American Federation of Labor in 1907 the charter was returned 
to the Brewery Workers, with the distinct understanding that they obey 
the mandates and decisions of the Minneapolis convention relative to 
jurisdiction between the organization of Brewery Workmen and the 
Teamsters’ International Union, anc the action of the Minneapolis con- 
vention has never since been changed and is just as binding today as 
the day upon which the decision was rendered. 

“We take it that the American Federation of Labor is founded 
strictly on the principles of trade autonomy. Out of the one hundred 
and twenty international unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor there are only two international unions that stand op- 
posed to the principles of organization on which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is founded; only two organizations that favor the destruc- 
tion of the present policies of the American Federation and the estab- 
lishment of an industrial form of organization. Those two industries, 
or trades, are the United Brewery Workmen and the Mine Workers, 
and every convention of the American Federation of Labor, including 
the Rochester convention of last year, has overwhelmingly and emphat- 
ically denounced and repudiated the principles of industrialism, or in- 
dustrial organizations. With the Mine Workers our International 
Union has no dispute. We have no trouble with said organization, be 
cause the Mine Workers do not claim the coal teamsters. It is entirely 
different, however, with the Brewery Workers. They claim the drivers 
because of the fact that they had in their membership the drivers prior 
to the formation of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

“We believe that the American Federation of Labor stands dis- 
tinctly for the principles upon which it is founded, and that it cannot 
take a milk and water, or a half and half position on important matters 
of this kind. It must stand entirely for industrialism, or for a segre- 
gation of the trades and the establishment of organizations under the 
principles of trades autonomy. If the American Federation of Labor, 
and the Executive Council is the Federation of Labor between conven- 
tions, decide that the drivers hauling beer should belong to the Brewery 
Workers, then you have the right and ought to decide that the lumber 
teamsters should belong to the Carpenters, the coal teamsters to the 
Miners, the paper teamsters to the Printers and the dry goods teamsters 
to the Textile Workers. You cannot distinguish between the different 
trades their right to autonomy. If you decide to proceed as herein 
stated, our International Union of Teamsters and Chauffeurs might as 
well surrender their charter and distribute among the several other 
international unions the membership now in the teamsters’ organiza- 
tion. There is just as much justice and reason in the Granite Workers 
claiming jurisdiction over the granite teamsters as there is in the Brew- 
ery Workers claiming jurisdiction over the drivers who haul beer and 
who never enter inside of a brewery. 
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“At the Atlanta convention of the American Federation of Labor 
the adjustment committee recommended one organization of one craft 
throughout the country. The convention unanimously adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. Since that time the Carpenters have 
been given jurisdiction over the Wood Workers’ International Union 
and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters who were chartered under 
the American Federation of Labor, making one organization of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Wood Workers, ete. The Plumbers have been 
given jurisdiction over the Steam Fitters, making one organization in 
the pipe-fitting trade. They are distinct, and this proceeding was abso- 
lutely just in accordance with the policies and principles of the Federa- 
tion of Labor. Why, then, are not the Teamsters given jurisdiction 
over all teamsters, whether they work in breweries, for printers or for 
lumber companies? The drivers who haul beer know nothing whatever 
about the manufacture or brewing of beer. When the charter was first 
issued to the Brewery Workmen’s International Union, I believe the 
intent and purpose at that time was that this organization have juris- 
diction over men employed in the manufacture or brewing of lager beer 
and ale. Of course, at that time there was no teamsters’ union and 
there was no objection to their admitting the teamster to membership. 
Since that time conditions have changed and there is an International 
organization of teamsters that has improved the working conditions of 
their membership in the few years they have been organized second 
to no organization connected with the American Federation of Labor. 
and it is an absolute injustice to contend that men who haul beer, and 
have nothing to do with its manufacture, should be allowed to hold 
membership in the Brewery Workers’ organization. 

“The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
claims jurisdiction over the teamsters employed by the breweries un- 
less said teamster works inside of the brewery the majority of his time, 
and we will not surrender our right to organize and hold in membership 
this class of drivers under any circumstances. We contend that the 
Executive Council ought to render a decision in this case that will be 
final and binding, and we fail to understand how any other decision 
can be rendered except along the lines of the policy upon which is 
founded the American Federation of Labor—strict trades autonomy. 

“The two International Unions out of the one hundred and twenty 
that favor a form of industrial organization are vastly in the minority, 
and would, if in their power, destroy the entire Federation of Labor 
and endeavor to reconstruct it again along the lines of industrialism, 
which is only a cloak for those other and more dangerous doctrines, 
socialism and syndicalism. 

“The United Brewery Workmea of America have also been admit- 
ting into membership soda water, tonic wagon drivers and soft beer 
urivers, ete. They have never had any license, right, permit or char- 
ter from any individual to admit this class of drivers into membership 
in their union. We emphatically protest against this proceeding and 
we demand that the Executive Council immediately notify them that 
this is a direct violation of our charter rights and compel the Brewery 
Workers’ Union to transfer over to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters any soda, tonic, soft beer, or drivers of any other kind of 
wagons who are now holding membership in their organization. It 
seems ridiculous to have to make such a request of the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Brewery Workers, openly and in defiance of all precedent, 
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have on every occasion that presented itself and on every opportunity 
offered, admitted into membership drivers of other bottled goods be- 
sides beer. 

“This condition must stop, and stop immediately, as the member- 
ship of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
feel that unless the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor will protect the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, that it is absolutely foolish for this or- 
ganization to remain in affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor and have every other international union that desires to do so 
go out and organize teamsters and admit them into membership in 
their respective organizations without the sanction of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“There is just as much reason in admitting a tonic or soda water 
driver into the Brewery Workers, as it would be for the Brewery Work- 
men to admit into membership milk wagon drivers. Throughout the 
country we have local unions of tonic beer drivers and soda water driv- 
ers. We also have whisky drivers, but the Brewery Workers claim that 
they have not attempted to organize whisky drivers, and we ask you, 
the members of the Executive Council, to protect our organization by 
guarding our jurisdiction rights. Give us, at least, the same protec- 
tion that other international unions have been given, viz., the Carpen- 
ters, Plumbers, Machinists, Glass Workers, Molders, Telegraphers, etc. 
We ask only justice. We believe that we are entitled to this jurisdic- 
tion, covering all drivers and chauffeurs in the United States and Can- 
ada, and that the Executive Council must and can do nothing else but 
stand on the policies and principles upon which the Federation are 
founded. Respectfully submitted, 

“DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
“General President, 
“Per the General Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs.” 





The Saloon Bar 


A Bar to heaven, a door to hell; 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


A Pledge 
To watch a little closer 
The patch where I shall tread; 





A Bar to manliness and wealth, 

A Door to want and broken health. 
A Bar to honor, pride and fame; 

A Door to sin, and grief, and shame. 
A Bar to hope, a bar to prayer 

A Door to darkness and despair 

A Bar to honored, useful life 

A Door to brawling, senseless strife. 
A Bar to all that’s true and brave, 
A Door to every drunkard’s grave. 
A Bar to joy that home imparts 

A Door to tears and aching hearts, 
A Bar to heaven, a door to hell, 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


Mrs. Frank Davis. 





To pluck therefrom the brambles 
Planting roses in their stead. 


To guard each tiny impulse, 

Each thought, each word and deed; 
To study well my own heart 

That mirrors human need. 


To bear no thought of malice 
Toward any life below; 

To touch with gentle kindness 
All hearts where’er I go. 


To write the year’s unfoldment 
In worthy deeds each day; 
To step by step get nearer 
Life’s goal that waits alway. 
—The Advance Advocate. 

















THE LIVING WAGE 


The concept of a living wage is a 
Christian concept, based on the 
Christian idea of the worth of the 
individual. The idea of a living 
wage bears no relation to produc- 
tive efficiency. The idea of pro- 
ductive efficiency means that the 
aim and end of life is production. 

What we mean by a living wage 

is a wage sufficient to enable the 
individual to develop its faculties 
to a reasonable extent at least. It 
means he must have sufficient food, 
clothing and shelter to insure 
health, and he must have sufficient 
recreation to enable him to re- 
create and get that diversion which 
is necessary to growth of mind and 
body. ; 
And man can’t be expected to be 
much of a member of a church if 
he has only one suit of clothes, the 
same suit in which he has worked 
all the week, perhaps, at some dis- 
agreeable employment. These are 
all included under the head of a 
decent livelihood and should in- 
clude not only the man himself, but 
his wife and children, who are yet 
too young to be wage earners. But 
to obtain these things the indi- 
vidual must be willing to do a rea- 
sonable amount of work.—Ex- 
change. 





UNIONS INDISPENSABLE 


“Attacked and denounced as 
scarcely any other institution ever 
has been, the unions have thriven 
and grown in the face of opposi- 
tion. This healthy vitality has been 
due to the fact that they were a 
genuine product of social needs— 
indispensable as a protest and a 
struggle against the abuses of in- 
dustrial government, and inevit- 
able as a consequence of that con- 


sciousness of strength inspired by 
the concentration of numbers 
under the new conditions of indus- 
try. They have been, as is now ad- 
mitted by almost all candid minds, 
instruments of progress. Not to 
speak of the material advantages 
they have gained for workingmen, 
they have developed powerful 
sympathies among them, and 
taught them the lesson of self- 
sacrifice in the interest of their 
brethren, and, still more, of their 
successors. They have infused a 
new spirit of independence and 
self-respect. They have brought 
some of the best men to the front, 
and given them the ascendency due 
to their personal qualities and de- 
sirable in the interests of society.” 
—John K. Ingram, LL. D. 





TEACHERS MAY ORGANIZE 


The school teachers of this cfty 
are indulging in considerable talk 
with reference to forming an or- 
ganization for the purpose of se- 
curing a higher rate of pay. The 
Denver Grade Teachers’ Associa- 
tion comprises about 500 members. 
These members say that they have 
waited long enough for the revi- 
sion of the salary schedule, which, 
after six years of hard work and 
long experience, only pays the 
teacher who begins her work $50 
per month, and the sum of $80 for 
all remaining months of all re- 
maining years that she may teach, 
unless she be advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of 
a school. “Without a union, backed 
by a strong labor organization, the 
teachers will never get the wages 
which are due them,” says the 
county superintendent of schools. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, State 
superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion, who was in Chicago at the 
time the teachers of that city 
formed a union and affiliated them- 
selves with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, is also an urgent ad- 
vocate for a similar step by the 
teachers of this city. “I am highly 
in favor of any organization with 
the power to demand and get their 
just rights in the matter of sal- 
ary,” said Mrs. Bradford. ‘““Teach- 
ers, with all the demands made 
upon them for professional prepar- 
ation and after they have begun 
the work, should receive a wage 
adequate to the ability required to 
teach and this can only be obtained 
by a thorough organization.” 





MASTERSHIP 


No man ever ruled other men for 
their own good; no man was ever 
rightly the master of the minds or 
bodies of his brothers; no man ever 
ruled other men for anything ex- 
cept for their undving, and for his 
own brutalization. The possession 
of power over others is inherently 
destructive—both to the possessor 
of the power and to those over 
whom it is exercised. And the 
great man of the future, in distinc- 
tion from the great men of the 
past, is he who will seek to create 
power in the peoples, and not gain 
power over them. The great man 
of the future is he who will refuse 
to be great at all, in the historic 
sense; he is the man who will liter- 
ally lose himself, who will alto- 
gether diffuse himself, in the life of 
humanity. All that any man can do 
for another man or people, is to 
set the man or the people free. Our 
work, whensoever and whereso- 
ever we would do good, is to open 
to men the gates of life—to lift up 
the heavenly doors of opportunity. 

This applies to society as well as 
to the individual man. If the col- 
lective man will release the indi- 
vidual man and let him go, then the 
individual will at last give himself 
gloriously, in the fullness of his 
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strength, unto the society that sets 
the gates and the highways of op- 
portunity before him. Give men 
opportunity, and opportunity will 
give you men.—George D. Herron. 





THE HORSE’S POINT OF VIEW 


If a horse could talk he would 
have many things to say when 
summer comes. 

He would tell his driver that he 
feels the heat on a very warm day 
quite as much as if he could read a 
thermometer. 

He would say—“‘Give me a little 
water many times a day, when the 
heat is intense, but not much at a 
time if Iam warm; if you want me 
to keep well don’t water me for two 
hours after I have eaten.” 

He would say—“When the sun is 
hot and I am working let me 
breathe once in a while in the shade 
of some house or tree; if you have 
to leave me on the street leave me 
in the shade if possible. Anything 
upon my head, between my ears to 
keep off the sun is bad for me if the 
air cannot circulate freely under- 
neath it.” 

He would talk of slippery 
streets, and the sensations of fall- 
ing on cruel city cobblestones—the 
pressure of the load pushing him 
to the fall, the bruised knees and 
wrenched joints, and the feel of the 
driver’s lash—_Team Owner. 





The teamster who starts his 
team with a welt from his whip in- 
stead of a quiet order to go ahead 
generally has a brain less culti- 
vated than the horse he whips. No 
man who possesses the slightest bit 
of feeling and is able to do a little 
thinking would thus unnecessarily 
abuse a poor, dumb brute. He 
ought to be given a cut or two with 
the whip himself. 





It can not be too often repeated 
that it is not helps, but obstables¢ 
not facilities, but difficulties, that 
make men.—W. Mathews. 
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